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By Mrnot J. SAVAGE, SAMUEL R. CaLTHROP, HENRY M. Smmons, Jon W. 
CHADWICK, WILLIAM C. GANNETT, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Christian Register:—This little volume of 170 pages is an excellent sum- 
mary of the best and most characteristic religious thought of our age. If any 
one were to ask the een Why must we have new thought in religion? the 
opening chapter, ‘*‘The Change of Front of the Universe,’’ would show very 
plainly why the ancient faith must have restatement. Indeed, the old formulas 
are not true to the modern mind. Is faith possible, then? The same chapter is 
itself the utterance of a faith remarkably hearty and genuine. It rests on a basis 
of reason, and looks the facts of the worldin the face. ‘* But is not your faith,” 
some one asks, ‘*somewhat vague? Canit give us areal God to worship?’ To 
such questions, Mr. Calthrop’s paper, quite memorable to all who first heard it in 
1886, at Saratoga, comes as a burst of eloquent conviction. Nothing is so real, 
loving, adorable, as this presence of God, sa tay in every ‘inch of the uni- 
verse. All that science is for seems to be to bring this God more near. 

Mr. Simmons, in ‘** The Divine Unity,” imprecses the same truth of the one 
divine Life present everywhere. Heshows what Mr. Savage perhaps had not 
time to indicate,—that the best and highest thought has always been in this di- 
rection. The great seers, from the times of the Hebrew Scriptures, had said 
nearly the same things. They would have been quite at home with this later 
modern thought, hat is it, then, to be ason of God? It is to stand by order 
and law; itis to be a peacemaker. For every one ‘who dwelleth in love dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him.”’ & 

It one now needs to raise the question what revelation this God of our mod- 
ern thought has made, Mr. Chadwick’s chapter ought to give large and happy 
assurance: ‘*‘There is nothing but revelation. The universe is full of visions 
and voices.”: ‘‘ Never has the revelation of God assumed such grand proportions 
or 80 grave a charm, such an awful splendor or such penetrating sweetness as at 
the present time. And it comes as one of old, not to destroy, but to fulfill.’ 
Neither does Mr. Chadwick shrink in easy optimism from confronting the dread 
problem of evil, which, indeed, he justly surmises could not but be in a world 
that has to learn the heights of moral guod and love. 

The closing chapters—Mr. Gannett’s on ‘“‘The Faith of Ethics” and Mr. 
Jones’s on * Religion from the Near oa translate this new thought of 
religion into the terms and duties of practical lif-. How can one experience re- 
ligion? It used to be said by contemplation and fasting. Not so to-day. You 
shall experience religion and be assured of the presence of God by your common 
daily attitude and life. God shall manifest himself to you in the nearest duty to 
which you trust yourself, knowing only that it is right, but not knowing the con- 
sequences. This committal of yourself to whatever is trve and right is the 
essence of faith. It is the same faith that believes in a beneficence that guides 
the stars. Learn your lesson of faith, then, where you are, and you shall rise to 
all faith. If Mr. Jones seems to any almost to overstate this, he can plead ad- 
mirable authority in one who was wont to rouse men to see his meaning through 

arables and paradoxes. What makes the ‘near end’ sacred to Mr. Jones is his 
arge faith in the universal life that binds emall rg ate a together. 

The six papers area striking and significant illustration of what the New 
Faith tends to produce,—its fea lessness, its utter sincerity, the absence of all 
special pleading, its poetry, its eloquence,@s zealand love for humanity. 


Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, $1.00. Agents wanted. 
CHARJ.ES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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The OPEN Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 


present the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 


questions. 
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The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘Evolution and Immortality.”’ 
[It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it is a continuance of ourselves in 


our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay “ 


Process OF PRoGRESS”’ in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter in No. 25 


criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 


THE 


The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER JoHNson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 


organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 


would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 


nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 
The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 


Determinism Versus Indeterminism. PRoF. GEORGE von GizyckKI, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot hiscountry. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
clearer ahd more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 


and Xenos Clark. 
Reflex Motions. G. H. ScHNEIpER, in No. 24. 


logical psychology. 
Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Cops, in No. 23. 


spicuity and atrength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of 
oniem.’’ 


Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gags, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author’s lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 


the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue article “ Eternity,” inthe August Unitarian Review, 
would furnish a class in metaphysics, one of the best intro- 


ductions to that study to be found anywhere. 


Wuewn the policy of a political party is held to be above 
criticism, it is about time to leave it. After the dogma of 
infallibility is once deereed, all are knaves or fools who dare 
to question it. 


Tatk about “pauper wages!” Read the revelations 
made through the New York Tribune last year, and now in 
the Chicago Times. It doesn’t take “ free trade” to produce 
that sort of thing. 


“Vacant charges in Iowa, Kansas and Illinois, with no 
ministers from the Hast to fill them,” is the ground of an 
appeal for a new institution in the West made by the Re- 
formed Church Messenger of Philadelphia; $12,000 already 
pledged to endow the presidency of the Wichita University. 


Dinan Mutocu Craik said very wisely and truly “It is in 
vain to preach to people unless you also love them’’; also 
thatif one would make people good he must make them 
happy, and in order to do this must be happy himself. 
This explains the need of the happy temperament in the 
world’s workers and that, as the old song has it, it is better 
to laugh than be sighing. There is a wonderful inspiring 
force in the bright eye and the cordial hand-grasp. 


Many men in setting up a new business have been able to 
get a legal release from old debts. But The Independent 
Pulpit informs us that when its subscribers join the church 
they neglect: to pay their dues. Now no bankruptcy act is 
provided for such cases; and it justly complains when 
“A ‘eonverted infidel’ never deems it his duty to fulfill his 
infidel obligations.” We trust that the “lapsed Christian” 
sees that all arrearages are promptly paid on his denomi- 
national weekly. 


“My long experience is that it has no rival.”—Prebend- 
ary Randolph. “Vino Sacro: The Unique Sacred Altar 
Wine. 30s. per dozen. Certified by Professor Altfield, F. 
R.8., Ph. D., etc., to be an absolutely pure and natural 
wine, and is offered to the clergy as the perfection of wine 
for altar use.” ‘In every essential adapted to its sacred 
purpose. J now use no other.”’—-Bishop Staley. ‘‘ Recom- 
mend Vino Sacro as unequaled.”—Archdeacon Johnson. 
“Half bottle sent for 2s. 6d. Sample phial gratis.” So 
runs an advertisement in the London Guardian. 


Ex-Governor Cuarues H. Bett, a member of our Unita- 
rian Society at Exeter, N. H., has recently published a his- 
tory of this interesting and beautiful town. The book is a 
model of its kind; and as Exeter was one of the earliest and 
most important settlements of New England, to read this 
work is to make acquaintance with a most instructive chap- 
ter of our colonial history, and to review the whole sp'‘rit 
and power of our national life. At Exeter, on the fifth of 
January, 1776, the first written state constitution in any of 
the United States was adopted. And it was at Phillips’ 
Academy that Hildreth, Bowen, Buckminster, Cass, Web- 


ster, Sparks, Ware, Palfrey, Everett, General Dix, Bancroft 
and many other men of national reputation, received their 
early education. 


Tue Universalist thinks it the wise and Christian way for 
a man like Rev. Doctor Dowling, of Cleveland, when he 
finds himself at variance with his denomination, to go out, 
and say nothing about it. The Methodist Recorder thinks 
it may be his duty to stay in and help broaden the basis of 
communion,—stay at least. until he is put out. That cer- 
tainly was what these Methodists did. ‘‘ Their purpose was 
not to establish a new church, but to secure reform within 
the church. They were compelled to organize a new church, 
because they were forcibly ejected from the church. they 
desired to reform.”’ 


PropaBLy the larger part of this world’s sympathetic pes- 
simism, seemingly rooted in compassion for humanity, is a 
refined form of selfishness, the fatigue of spirit springing 
from a sense of the inadequacy of one’s boldest efforts to 
uplift humanity. This feeling cherished is no less deplor- 
able than its opposite —seeking merely for safety for one’s 
own soul—of which an exchange well says: ‘There is 
nothing more pitiful than a life well spent in thinking of 
self even though it be one’s own soul that he thinks about.”’ 
In the broader work of helping others, results whether ap- 
parent or not, are the sure fruition of earnest, sincere, self- 
sacrificing effort, in which the gloom of pessimism should 


. have no place. 


Or how much pleasure and profit are we deprived in not 
understanding the signification. of common names? Ore- 
gon, Joaquin Miller tells us, signifies ‘‘ Do you hear the 
falling waters?” and should be wonderfully suggestive 
to one sailing up the Oregon (Columbia) river as in the 
“awful presence of Mount Hood,” he hears the waters 
“thundering down out of the clouds to the very deck of his 
vessel.”” Perhaps no study in modern times has more en- 
riched thought than the science of comparative philology, 
and to Max Miiller we owe a great debt for the research 
and penetration which have so enhanced for us the value of 
language not only in suggestiveness but as a reflection of 
the national peculiarities and customs of the early prehis- 
toric races. Miiller has pointed out to us the broad signifi- 
cance of common terms. 


Tue Christian Union says: ‘‘Church-going may be a 
positive evil when prayer-meetings and Sunday-schools and 
fairs and ‘societies’ take the place of quiet normal growth. 
The business of doing good to others speedily ends in bank- 
ruptcy, unless there is a large capital of solid character and 
sound common sense behind it. Promiscuous reading of 
books, attendance upon lectures, membership of clubs, 
oftener indicates intellectual sterility than rich intellectual 
life. A rich ‘life means much quiet meditation and very 
little said about it.” The wisdom of these comments is not 
to be gainsaid. ‘ When the mind becomes (in the words of 
Julian Hawthorne) a mere sack to hold other people’s ideas, 
instead of a machine to generate its own;” or when the 
hands and feet and tongue are kept convulsively busy and 
vibrating, in accord with whatever mechanical method is 
just now in fashion; then instead of a development of intel- 
lect, or a new devotion to the interests of religion, we may 
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discover a disease,——the substitution of a superficial activity 
for well-considered convictions. We have long been familiar 
with a tendency in certain religious orders to try to cover 
up and smother religious doubt, by diverting all their ener- 
gies to philanthropies and good works.” Unitarians, last of 
all, if tre to their heritage, can afford to ignore the think- 
ing faculty; and while never inactive in benevolent enter- 
prises, no indifference to the essentials of character or of 
faith, should be encouraged. 


Tue story is told of William Henry Harrison, that having 
suffered much from depredations in his garden and orchard, 
the gardener urged him to get a dog to protect his fruit. 
But the president said, ‘There is a better way; we must 
get a Sunday-school teachtr to look after those boys.” 
How often we meet this gardener’s policy in the manage- 
ment of human affairs! We expect to protect ourselves by 
brutal measures, by closed fences, or higher walls; when 
the only true and lasting safety consists in the diffusion of 
those rational and moral principles which transform men 
into self-respecting and self-governing beings. The solid 
wall, the bull dog, and the combination lock may keep the 
thief out of private premises, or in the public prison—for a 
while; at least until he can poison the dog or overcome 
the barrier. But none of these things converts the thief or 
lessens his numbers. Only the early inculcation of justice, 


and a training in the sense of human brotherhood can do 
that. 


BUSINESS MORALS. 


A correspondent of The Nation writing of Daudet’s 
‘*L’Immortel,” considers Paul Astier as the real hero of the 
book. ‘Daudet calls him amusingly a ‘struggle-for-lifer,’ 
in one word; he intends under this name a new race of 
ferocious young men, for whom the Darwinian invention 
of the struggle for existence becomes a sort of a scientific 
excuse for all sorts of infamies, great and small. Daudet 
says that their name has become legion. These precocious 
monsters have completely abolished all the old notions of 
duty; they consider that they have duties only towards 
themselves, and enter on life like young gladiators, believ- 
ing that they have a right to cut their way across our civili- 
zation as they would across armed legions.” 

So it seems. that this type is invading even the old civili- 
zations of Europe. We had supposed it was chiefly con- 
fined to this country. It has long been a grave question 
what was to hinder these Turks from dispersing or tramp- 
ling under foot all the religious and moral treasures of two 
thousand years. The church is a feeble barrier to their de- 
signs. Some of them are already in the church as a coigne 
of vantage, where their money-making schemes and their dar- 
ing speculations are lightly spoken of under the euphemisms 
of “American pluck” and “energy.” Large numbers less 
hypocritical, but not less brazen, and beyond the reach of 


_the church, are everywhere, like freebooters, striding across 


the land, and under the names of enterprise and competi- 


tion are laying plots for the unwary, and defying the laws 
of honor, truth and equity. r. 


THE MINISTRY OF TO-DAY. 


Not long since an elderly gentleman was descanting on 
the changes that had come over the Boston pulpit. He 
remembered the time when, almost without exception, the 
incumbents were graduates of Harvard University, and he 
named them over. Now what do wesee? So many Irish. 
men, 80 many Englishmen. So many without any claim to 
a college training,~—how could we expect our own, or ‘any 


denomination, to maintain its homogeneity or original 


standing in the community under these circumstances ? 


But what has brought about this change? Is Boston it- 
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self so homogeneous in its make-up as it was fifty years 
ago? Do the churches, there or anywhere, demand the 
sort of men then needed? Apparently not. The Harvard 
College graduate must take his chances with others even jp 
Boston. The questions asked with regard to the qualitica. 
tions of a preacher are undoubtedly somewhat different 
from what they were, when natives, or Harvard University 
graduates, filled the pulpits of that city. On the whole, 
however, if is probable that the standard of requisition has 
risen rather than fallen. With all due respect (and it is 
very great) to the ability and worth of the clergy of half 
century ago, we doubt, were they restored to us, if they 
could meet the demands or deal with the emergencies of 
our times with the readiness and success of the men who 
now stand in their places. | 

The position of the clergyman in the community, and in 
the midst of his own flock, has changed. His office is no 
longer invested by the people with the same sort of au- 
thority. But strangely enough, while in all other profes. 
sions there is a tendency to specialize the field of work, the 
preacher has been more and more compelled to generalize 
his own, in order to fulfill the multiplied duties laid upon 
him. : 

As the country grows, as populations increase and diver. 
sify, as inventions develop new conditions and modify our 
methods of living, all takes on a larger scale and a quicker 
rate of movement. Society fluctuates; instead of growing 
more fixed it grows more fluent. It is quickly affected by 
causes that a few years ago were nearly or quite inopera- 
tive. There probably was never a time when individual in. 
fluence counted for so much, or had so many servants at its 
command or channels for its exercise. 

The question then which is to-day asked of the pulpit 
candidate is likely to multiply these new conditions and 
opportunities: What use can the preacher make of these 
new and improved means of influencing the world? Can 
he adapt himself to a fluent, changing society? Can he 
arrest the restless, striving, competing spirits of men, and 
while they stay to listen to his word, or join in some 
humane enterprise, can he touch them with the fire of 
moral conviction and lead them to the sources of spiritual 
strength and peace? Never was the “now” of the apostle 
such a burden upon the mind of the preacher. ‘ Now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’’ Unless 
the preacher strikes quick, unless he seizes the fast-flying 
opportunity, unless he makes his work and word tell to-day, 
he knows his mission is imperilled. To-morrow will bring 
new conditions and possibly new people, as open to the 
word of truth, but just as restless as those who have passed 
on. 
This state of things tends to vitiate preaching by making 
it sensational in the case of all indolent and weak men; but 
it greatly tends to give it directness, nerve and power in 
the better class of ministers. As a consequence there was, 
perhaps, never so wide a difference in the literary quality of 
sermons as in those now heard. The bad may be very bad 
as literature, while serving a real want in turning men to 
truth and duty; but the good will bear favorable comparison 
with the enduring homiletic productions of any age. 

On every hand we hear of the need of ministers. In no 
sect is there a surplus. But the requirements have become 
such, or the tendencies of the times are such, that the aver- 
agescollege graduate, and possibly still more, the graduate 
above the average, rarely chooses this profession. In a re 
cent number of a Congregationalist paper the ground 15 
taken that it is no longer of any use to look to the colleges 
or seminaries as now conducted to supply either the number 
or kind most wanted. Indeed, it is affirmed that ‘‘a seve 
or ten years’ course of preparation,” as at present pursued, — 
“amounts to a positive disqualification” for a large number 
of country churches. “A new class of institution is needed.” 


“Tf it be objected that the standard of ministerial prepara- 
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tion would be lowered, it may be replied that for the class 
of work under discussion it is lowered already. Large 
numbers of ministers from other churches where prepara- 
tion has been slight, are now ministering to our country 
churches.”” And the appeal is made that the denomination 
itself undertake to provide for this want, as evidently con- 
ducive to its own interest and unity. | 

This raises an old issue; but it also indicates the present 
demand for the practical preacher who, if he have not all 
the university qualifications, can address himself to the 
measures of mercy, education and worship which in every 
community must be cherished and guided. It has grown 
very easy for men to pass from one denomination to another. 
The road is graded all the way now, where once deep abyss- 
es lay between. The time has gone by when churches 
will take a man educated in their own faith or theological 
schools if they can find a better one educated somewhere 
else. It is not even a question ‘of nationality, but of 
efficiency. Can he speak the timely word? Can he direct 
our thoughts? Can he consecrate and uplift human aims? 
Then he is wanted and welcome in a thousand places. Ten 
thousand pulpits are to-day looking for just this kind of 
minister,—nothing better, nothing less. 

Our own idea of a preacher, we must confess, includes 
the discipline, culture, learning and associations, if not of 
Harvard University, of some noble school of instruction. 
The best results are not to be looked for except as fruits of 
the best opportunities which our age can furnish. But no 
such consideration will hereafter, any more than now, pre- 
vent the churches from calling to their service any man 
whom they believe competent to do practical work. 
Less and less will they depend upon diplomas and letters 
of fellowship, and bureaus of information, in selecting their 
supplies. And while, doubtless, denominational strictness 
and purity will suffer in consequence, the great cause of 
religion will be advanced. In the end faith will not be 
weakened, earnestness will increase, truth will be spread, 
and charity, chiefest of all, prevail. L. 


A SERMON IN VACATION. 


We have always found it profitable in vacation time to 
visit the churches of other denominations. -Generally we 
have come back with an increased sense of the value of their 
work. The evident sincerity and earnestness of the congre- 
gations; the desire to grow together into the higher life; 
the hope to lay hold upon the abiding and the eternal— 
these are the common ground of all forms of religion. 
Their methods are not ours, their dialect we can not use; 
but we should be wanting in mind and heart if we could 
not see somewhat behind the external or oral presentation, 
and interpret it with meanings and yearnings and convic- 
tions common to us all. 

The vague and antiquated rhetoric with which they clothe 
their teachings, and the gestures and ceremonies with which 
they seek to emphasize and enforce them, need not hide from 
us the fact, that in this way they are seeking to lead men 
to obedience and self-sacrifice, to truth and duty. We see 
also how efficient their method is with the most of those to 
whom they minister; that is, thus far no better method has 
been found for them; no other method appeals to them 
more efficiently. This denominational life, whatever it may 
be, is the one link which binds them to religious observance. 
Perhaps it is the only form of faith which is exactly suited 
to them, which rescued them from worldliness, or which can 
keep them from falling back into sordidness and selfishness, 
and forgetfulness of the spiritual life. 

Nevertheless, their ways are not our ways, Hor py any 
Stretch of thought can they become such. As we come 
away we see, more clearly than we have ever seen, how far 
We have traveled from the conceptions and customs, from 
the means and methods, of even the most progressive sects 
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about us. They speak a language remote from the lan- 
guage of daily life. The sermon and song, as well as ritual, 
are thickly interpolated with the phrases of a peculiar and 
isolated people, who lived two thousand years ago. We 
no longer think in that phraseology; it must all be inter- 
preted in order to make upon us its full impression; and 
much of it, when interpreted justly, is inapplicable or mean- 
ingless for the conditions of to-day, 

One principle alone has been sufficient to create this dif- 
ference of administration between us. Unitarians, from the 
first, maintained that their religious language should con- 
form to their religious convictions. They were not to keep 
on speaking in figures or saying things which they did not 
believe, because they had always been said. Living in the 
nineteenth century, thinking the thought of the nine- 
teenth century, and receptive of the knowledge of the 
nineteenth century, they felt no obligation to perpetuate the 
obsolete ideas or imagery of an older time. The living 
thought must take on plain and living language. The sub- 
terfuges of the creed defenders were rejected. Religion 
was obscured and travestied, when doctors of divinity were 
necessary to explain its most common expressions. * This 
course was opposed to both sincerity and simplicity, and, 
without these any faith must finally fail. 

Recently we listened to an ingenious and well-delivered dis. 
course on practical righteousness. It was illustrated largely 
out of Old Testament examples. But while Abel and Lam- 
ech and Melchisedec were cited as extraordinary in- 
stances of a conscientiousness which was now wanting to a 
world that had for so many centuries enjoyed the light of 
Christianity, the preacher dwelt with peculiar satisfaction 
upon the saintly Enoch; especially upon the pure domestic 
life of this patriarch. He was the one man in that far off 
age—better even than Abraham, who was called ‘‘ the father 
of the faithful’ —-whose character became so perfect during 
his earthly existence that he was spared the pain of death, 
for ‘‘God took him.’”’ Doubtless (the preacher continued ) 
the conscientiousness of men had much to do with the long 
lives they enjoyed at that early period, which may account 
for the fact that it was Methuselah, the son of this holy 
Enoch, who lived to the greatest age of all—almost a thou- 
sand years. This does not unfairly represent the tenor of 
the sermon, which was attentively and doubtless approving- 
ly listened to by a good congregation. 

And yet this orthodox preacher, in the prime of his powers, 
deservedly ranking high in his denomination, is a graduate of 
Amherst College and of the Yale Theological School. At 
first we cannot forbear a feeling of surprise at hearing the 
Bible thus used, as though every utterance in it were literal 
truth, with the privilege moreover of expanding every inci- 
dent or phrase in it, until it holds any doctrine or specula- 
tion of the believer. Has this man any slightest acquaint- 
ance with the best scholarship of this generation? Or 
knowing it, does he ignore it in the pulpit? Probably we 
are safest to conclude that he has only heard of i and 
deems it wise to leave it to those who are curious in such 
matters, or who have the time, and strength to refute it. 
For himself he is building up a religious society on the old 
foundations. They have stood thus long—he sees no reason 
why they may not alwaysstand. And he will find many co- 
workers on his own plane, whom his expositions of Genesis 
will not surprise, but who will be perfectly satisfied with his 
gentle orthodoxy. 

Does not such an instance bring home to us a deep sense 
of the great work that waits in the world for us to do? 
Little by little this sense of security in the old faith and 
phraseology, and in the literal truth of Scripture, is being 
undermined. More and more there are men and women 
who silently drop out of the churches where these plati- 
tudes and misconceptions are dealt out. The irrevocable 
edict of scholarship has gone forth, and science has affirmed 
it in a thousand centers of thought, that the Bible, noble 
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as it 1s, is but an ancient composite collection of literature, 
mostly anonymous and without definite date; and liable to 
the accidents and errors of all transmitted writings. Its 
authority extends no farther than men’s perception of its 
truth; and its merits are to be judged by the standard ap- 
plied to other books. 

Holding this view, Unitarians must teach in accordance 
with it; they can by no means adopt or imitate the manner 
of orthodoxy. Surely they have no cause to regret this; it 
is laid upon them as a great and joyoustrust. They should 
never be tempted to recant. No matter how few their num- 
bers are, or how slow and timorous men are about flocking 
to their fellowship. They have their appointed place. 
Unitarianism is like the discovery of Galileo or Columbus. 
Its truth is demonstrable to all who are able to investigate 
the grounds of it, or traverse the pathway of its researches. 
Every characteristic doctrine of itis gaining adherents with 
each advance of science and of thought. No sophistry of 
argument however subtle and no accession of unreasoning 
numbers to other churches, can ever convince thoughtful 
men that Jesus is God or the equal of God, or that any 
book gathered by human hands out of antiquity is infallible, 
or the repository of all possible religious knowledge or 
spiritual truth. Doubtless the multitude will say with 
Brother Jasper for a long time to come, “The sun do move.”’ 
But the demonstration of Galileo has that staying and con- 
vincing power in it, which though comprehended and ac- 
cepted by few, relieves them of any concern for the verdict 
of time. L. 


BELIEVERSZAND MAKE-BELIEVERS. 


“With regard to spiritual existences,” said Mr. E. P. 
Whipple, “the world is composed of believers, half-believers, 
and make-believers.”” If in his mind there exists a class of 
“unbelievers,” they are too few to be reckoned, or they are 
numbered with the “* make-believers.”’ 

Our critic’s observation is strikingly true of the member- 
ship of modern churches. And all the failures and weak- 
nesses of instituted religion may be attributed to an over- 
balance and excess of the two classes wanting in devotion 
and earnestness. 
believers’ and ‘‘ make-believers”’ are many. ‘Tbe most 
imperative demand to-day in every form of faith is “‘to get 
rid of the surplus.” Unless this can be done, unless the 
balance of believers, half-believers and make-believers 
can be restored, spiritual stringency will set in and the 
church become morally bankrupt. | 

But the question is how to do this. No inquiry taxes the 
teachers of church polity so severely. Before summarily 
driving out of the denominations the half-believers and 
make-believers who are present in so large numbers, we 
would suggest an investigation of how they got there. This 
must be patiently and squarely looked into by the party of 
the believers, who were once in the majority. Perhaps they 
will find that a considerable measure of responsibility for 
this state of things rests upon themselves, as most certainly 
in their hands lies the only real remedy. 


The object is not to diminish in the church numbers or effi- 
ciency, but rather to duplicate it. It would be cruel to cast out 
unceremoniously these half-believers. The apostle commanded 
his followers to “‘ receive the weak;’’ and when the believer 
of our time has finished his investigation, if he has done it 
in the right spirit, we think he will be even less disposed to 
reject the half-believer than was the ancient church. But 
neither will he seek to oppress him,—exacting of him hard 
conditions of faith and duty from which temporary unfit- 
ness or his honest doubt makes him shrink. ‘These half-be- 
lievers are worthy people, who, whether now slow to act, or 
vver-weighted with scruples, are often transformed: into 
ardent disciples and servants of truth by that frank recog- 
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The “believers” are few, the “half. — these will be found there. 
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nition of their worth and that reduction of dogmatic distino- 
tions to such terms that they can enter as equals into tho 
common fellowship. 7 

With regard to the make-believers the case is more dif}. 
cult. Their lack of intellectual depth and seriousness; their 
want of moral tone and muscle; and their frequent excess 
of formal piety, make them the stumbling-block of half. 
believers, the puzzle of believers, and the chief sham and 
shame of the church in the eyes of the world. Yet noclass 
is so hard for any form of orthodoxy to deal with. No 
orthodoxy is too orthodox for them, no ritualism too ritual. 
istic. As quick as they find out that any ceremony or sacra- 
ment, or phraseology, or garb, or exercise is held to be the 
right thing—is made the test of religious faith or eccle- 
siastical standing—they adopt it. -If they have any logical - 
or ethical scruples these do not enter into their religious 
make-beliefs. Nor can formal and dogmatic orthodoxy | 
afford to do without this element in its churches. Destitute 
as it is of vital force, of spiritual life, it stands solid and 
stolid for the traditional and the established. It is the foe 
of progress and the dread of the reformer. The make- 
believer is the very antipodes of the believer,—furnishing a 
base imitation, a travesty of religion. 

Yet not even he is to be excommunicated from the ideal 
church. He will be allowed, even invited tu stay. But his 
power will be taken away from him. How came he to be 
such a conspicuous figure in the congregation? Because 
just those things were exalted and made most of which a 
shallow and insincere man could seize upon and practice. 
Just that test of religion and ecclesiastical standing was set 
up which any hypocrite might successfully pass. The 
church was rigid in demanding certain externals, and it got 
externals in response. It praised and favored and pro- 
moted men who prayed often and professed openly, who 
craved even more articles to subscribe to, or more ritual to 
read; who preached in the ecclesiastical dialect, and never 
changed the phrases of the apostolical benediction. 

The only way to cease multiplying make-believers, is to 
cease placing an over-valuation on those commodities which 
constitute their stock in trade. Not that in the church that 
is to be there will be any indifference to beautiful form and 
order, to fit phraseology, or to theological doctrines. All 
But no man’s life and character, 
his fitness for fellowship here or for heaven hereafter, will 
be judged by or made to depend upon his conformity to 
these things. That “three-fourths of life’? which is made 
up of ‘‘conduct ” will be the real test. The disposition, the 
motive, the deed, revealing the divine spirit in the human 
soul,—these must supplant the cheap and miserable subter- 
fuges which so long have been the shelter of the thoughtless | 
and the insincere. 


Queseess, 


CONTRIBUTED. 


IN THE ALBULA PASS. 


To right, to left, the mountain wall— 
Above, the narrow strip of sky; 

And at my feet the Albula stream 
With youth’s impatience rushes by. 


The air comes cool from snowy heights 
And tonic with the breath of pine; 
Around me like a glury spread 
The flowers in rainbow beauty shine. 


I leave the cares that weighed me down, 
The heat and burden of the plain; 

I feel the strengthening of the hills 
And drink the wine of youth again. 
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Why thus in haste, dear mountain stream, 
To leave these scenes, so fair to me? 

Full soon thou’lt find the dusty plain, 
Full soon the all-engulfing sea! 


There comes a voice,—can the streams speak? 
“Fair as to you these scenes to me, 
And glad my youth, yet will I go 
On to the plain, on to the sea! 


“For life is motion and not rest, 
Nor fear I what at last shall be; 
The Hand that raised these mountain heights 
Has scooped the hollows of the sea! ”’ 


I turn me from the happy stream, 
All bright the years before me lie; 
The mountains sink as up I climb, 
And nearer grows the widening sky. 
F, L. HOsMER. 


IN SWITZERLAND NOW. 
II. 

Beautiful for situation, the joy of the wayfarer, is Thusis, 
on the side of the north, the door of the Via Mala and the 
Spluegen Pass! So I said as I looked from my windows 
on that fair Sunday morning in late July. It is a “ clothes- 
line” village, its smooth brvad street strung closely on 
either side with solidly built houses for a third of a mile, a 
fire of some years ago having destroyed the old town and 
started the place anew. Let me photograph the picture as 
it lies fresh in my memory. Before me lies the valley, a 
half-mile wide and stretching downward for four times that 


distance, where it becomes hidden by the mountain spurs. | 


Across it the rocky ridge makes the sky-line, rising sharply 
from the green below. Yonder, hidden in the narrow 
wooded gorge, the Albula stream comes tearing down to join 
the Rhine. To the right, and forming the upper wall of 
the valley, the spurs of the snow-capped Piz Curver rise in 
irregular masses; and half detached from these is a precipi- 
tous crag, nearly a thousand feet in height and crowned by 
the ruins of the castle Hohen-Rhaetien, said to be the most 
ancient in Switzerland. Under this comes down the Rhine 
from the gorge of the Via Mala. From the other side of 
this gorge the snowy peak of Piz Beverin is hid from view 


by its lower spurs that hem in the valley; while behind the 


village rise the green slopes of the Heinzenberg, dotted here 
and there with little hamlets and, farther up, the scattered 
chalets. To the north rise the snowy tops of the Trinserhorn 
and Ringelspitz, behind whose lower slopes the hurrying 
Rhine passes from sight. Between the Heinzenberg and 
the crags of Pitz Beverin the Nolla comes rushing down, 
how a& narrow stream but, as its stony margins show, cutting 
a wide swath in its full strength, to the ruin often of acres 
of green sod. All this beneath a soft and cloudless sky, 
and enfolded in an atmosphere that is an elixir to the blood! 
A Sunday quiet broods over. all, broken only by the cease- 
less murmur of the mountain streams. Along the one 
street of the village are men and women walking; or gath- 


ered here and there in little friendly groups; wearing a 


touch of Sunday distinction in their clean attire and extra 
ribbon or two, and yet more in the rest and holiday which 
the day has brought. Not many summer visitors are here. 


The season is late and the travel this way is but beginning. 
I find pleasant companionship in a German from Berlin, — 


and in the late afternoon we walk together up the Via Mala 
and back. Shadows wrap the gorge, but the golden sun- 
shine lights the walls above us on the opposite side. Here 
and there the pass widens and we look down on patches of 
green field. The road, at places, is cut into the solid rock 
overhanging the torrent—a picturesque path, charming at 
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every turn as the gorge takes on new aspects of grandeur 
and beauty. But why do people give these evil names to 
these rare retreats and chosen spots of Nature? Is it a 
heritage of the old theology of fear? How many places 
seem to have suggested the devil and to have been named 
in his name, which to the lover of Nature are shrines of 
beauty and awaken reverence and joy in the heart! After 
returning from our walk and eating our evening meal in 
that fellowship which, the world over, makes sacrament of 
the bread and wine, we sat together on the upper balcony 
of our hotel. T right the blue sky was whitening over 
the Via Mala. We watched in very silence of joy the grow- 
ing picture. Slowly above the crag of the Hohen-Rhaetien 
climbed the full moon. For a moment the castle ruins 
stood framed in the white disc, and across the shadowed 
valley the lines of soft light fell and broke on the somber 
crags beyond. Never, it seemed to me, had I looked upon 
a moonlight scene like this. A fit close, we said, to a day 
of rare beauty and delight. 

Shall I leave other places with such “longing, lingering 
look behind,” I said next morning as I left Thusis for Tie- 
fencasten, through the famous ‘‘ Schyn-Strasse,” and valley 
and village were lost to sight. But Nature’s bounty is in- 
exhaustible, and in these wayfarings, as in the way of our 
human life, the joys we leave are but gateways to others, 
and we find our life in motion and not in rest. The charm 
of this nine miles of road, from Thusis to Tiefencasten, 
which includes the ‘‘ Schyn-Strasse,”’ lies in the combination 
of soft green valleys and sloping pasture with points of wild 
and grand mountain-wall and narrow gorge. At many 
places the road is cut into the natural ledge, often piercing 
it and opening in arched windows upon the gorge below 
and the slopes beyond. The Albula courses the valley, a 
slacier-born stream that has cut its way deep through rock 
and earth. At one point the road is.carried at a hight of 
two hundred and fifty feet over the narrow course of the 
torrent, affording a picturesque view over the landscape be- 
low. As I approached the place two little girls, brown with 
sun and wind, issued from a nook in the wayside tugging, 
each of them, at as big a stone as they could carry. As I 
came to their headquarters I observed a small pile of stones, 


the stock in business of this industrious firm. On my com- 


ing upon the bridge one after the other, with great effort, 
lifted her stone upon the wall and pushed it over into the 
rushing stream below. The concussion as they reached the 


water was like the boom of a gun. Four dark eyes looked . 


up at me, but no words came from the lips below them. 
But articulate speech is only one form of language. How 


easy it is to give joy to children! I watched them as I 


moved on, admiring their joy in their work as they hurried 
back to their pile to be in readiness for the two tourists who 
were already in sight. They had discovered a new industry, 
these little folk, and were developing it with enterprise and 


‘apparently with large profits. And yet wasn’t it Doctor 


Todd who said women were destitute of inventive power, 
and were by nature uncalculated for business? Go to, good 
doctor! 
A long winding road, and mostly in the sunshine, makes 
the sight of Tiefencasten down yonder welcome. Here, 
patient reader, we will both rest; but I have something to 
tell you of that noon-day halt if you care, later, to listen to 
so light a tale. Fae ae : 


We suppose it would be difficult to adduce any man of 
genius, who experienced less Christianity from others, and 
exercised more towards others, than Shelley.— EH. P. Whip- 
ple. 

A fish who ventures to a breathing hole in the ice may 
happen to be speared, yet it is worth while, sometimes, to 
come up and try to breathe.—Hdward Dowden. 


There is not a fiercer hell than the failure of a great 
object.—John Keats. 
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A STILL DAY. 


Days have their individuality as well as men and women, 
sometimes more. Those that stand apart in memory 
through some connection with our personal lives and his- 
tories are familiar to us all, but there are others that have 
become individualized, through no such relation, simply by 
force of their natural beauty and suggestiveness. It is as 
if Dame Nature, mindful of our usual indifference, drew 
near and tapped us on the shoulder, saying, “ Look here.”’ 

August 10th was not a day more to look at than to listen 
to, and that because, if I may be permitted the paradox, it 
was the very stillest day I ever heard. There was a dull 
gray sky continually foreboding rain, which never came, 
however, except in a few intermittent patterings of wet 
drops that hurt nobody and helped preserve the delusive 
character of the day. 

I awoke to this particular day in the city, and was busy 
in preparations for a visit to the country when its peculiar 
spell arrested me. A sudden mystic sense of stillness smote 
me as plainly as a blow, yet neither to disturb nor oppress. 
It was not the stillness that precedes a storm, when the air 
quivers with the sense of coming danger and harm, but the 
stillness of perfect rest and peace. ‘T’he sounds of the city’s 
life still remained, the rattling of the grocer’s carts, the 
tinkle of car bells, the hammering of the carpenters across 
the street, erecting a new set of “ flats;’’ but each was shorn 
of all discordance and mellowed into a faint and tuneful 
distance. There was no wind and the brooding gray sky al- 
most touched the housetops. A greater contrast could not 
have been to the day but one preceding this, full of bril- 
liant sunshine that warmed but did not burn, and a high 
rollicking wind that behaved like a big school-boy out on an 
unexpected holiday. I had taken this day for a run out of 
the city to a point on the lake shore bluffs where a friend 
has perched her summer resting place. Sky and lake 
rivalled each other in the deepest blue, with masses of light 
vapor blown across the one and bits of white canvas dotting 
the other. It was a thoroughly live day, every feature of 
which bespoke a world of rich activity and growth—a day 
to inspire the will, renew courage, banish morbid fancies, 
and strengthen the desire for healthful upright living. On 
this other day the winds had all retired to No-Man’s Land, 
and the sun could only faintly diffuse itself through the 
thick layer of neutral, tinted clouds—palest lavender and 
blue streaking the interminable gray—which stretched from 
one horizon to the other. I took the afternoon train and 
rode steadily forward one hundred and fifty miles through 
one unvarying stretch of dun yet pleasing landscape. The 
effectiveness increased as we left the city behind and 


reached the wide free spaces of the country. The same 


slumbering stillness rested on the woods and fields. Our 
swift-rushing train made the only noise there was, and even 
that, through some process of atmospheric adjustment, 
seemed duly attempered to the prevailing scene and condi- 
tion. Every animate and inanimate feature of the land- 
scape contributed its portion to execute the day’s design 
Cows stood mute and meek beside silent 
pools, and the birds faintly twittered from safe hiding 
places in darkened branches. The farmers in the fields 
worked with slow noiseless movements, and not a discord- 
ant sight or sound marred the pervading peace and quiet. 
I could not but notice how the element of distance was en- 
hanced by this perfect stillness. Long reaches of meadow 
and pasture land that would have been broken up by sway- 
ing hill-tops and waving heads of grain, now seemed to 
offer an infinite stretch to the eye like the expanse of ocean 
or prairie. And always that same close clinging sky, so 
unutterably tender, though grave in its expression, like a 
loving, care-worn mother’s. What doessuch a day symbol- 


‘ize the uneasy moralist in the breast questioned. Resigna- 


tion? Something better than that, let-us hope—since resig- 
nation, as we commonly speak of it, is a virtue too much 
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overlaid with false and flimsy sentiment to be called such 
It was rather a day to strengthen the feeling of content. 
ment, a content touched with sadness rather than cheer per. 
haps, which is not the best; but no single day can symbol. 
ize the whole of life’s meaning, as no single prophet cap 
: I shall do well to keep that othe; 
day in mind with this—that spent on the breezy heights by 
the lake, full of glorious light, life-intoxicating air, symbo] 
of cheerful resolution and honest, hearty work. I will cajj 
the other my day of rest, of divine benediction, and sti]] 


preparation, for the six days of busy, hopeful effort to 
follow. 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 


ae 
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THE HOME. 


LITTLE MABEL’S TRIALS. 


“ Katty, dear! What shall Ido? Papa isn’t ready to go 
home to supper, and says I’m not to wait for him. I wish 
that dreadful man with the black whiskers wouldn’t talk to 
him so much, and then he could come now.’ And the 
troubled face bent down to accept the friendly rub of Kitty’s 
fur, as she passed slowly to and fro on the great box in 
‘“papa’s store.” “TI shall have to go back again alone. Oh! | 
if I were only little, like you, Kitty, and could run on four 
legs, then I could keep right down close among the grass 


by the fence, and that big girl that lives in the brown house 


away from the road, wouldn’t see me and throw things at 
me, and laugh, and say so loud, ‘ What’s your name, little 
girl?” 

“I wish papa had stayed where we used to live, and not 
It’s all very nice here, only I 
don’t know any of the little girls at school, and they all look 
at me so strange it makes me want to cry. If it was not for 
the teacher I don’t believe I could get along any way! But 
she is so good and so kind! And then, Kitty dear”—here 
the little face quivered afresh, ‘‘mamma says she shall tell 
papa to-night that I broke that beautiful glass sauce-dish. 
She says I’m very careless, and I think I must be, for I 
broke a tea-cup last week, too,”—and Kitty was startled by 
a great round tear falling on her upturned nose. ‘‘I am 
sure I don’t mean to be careless.” 

As Mabel started out of the store, with her shaker bonnet 
pulled far out over her drooping face, a cheery voice said: 

‘What troubles my Mabel Bright-eyes?” and a gentle 
hand lifted the tear-stained face. “Is this the little girl 
who went home from school so happy this afternoon ?” 

‘“OQh Miss Helen! I’m so glad!” | 

“Glad of what, little one? You looked anything but 
happy just now.” 

‘“No; 1 wasn’t glad—only now I am tosee you.” 

“Ts that it? Well, let me get my book, which I left here 
while I went for my walk, and then you shall tell me why 
you were sorry, and how I can make you glad. Are you 
going straight home? I am going the same way, so we can 
talk on the way. How beautiful and happy everything 
seems out of doors—everything’s happy but Mabel—she 
seems to have a sorry load on her heart, and I don’t believe 
she has told any one about it yet, or she wouldn’t look so 
very much troubled.” 

“Yes, I told it all to Kitty. I always tell her and Allie © 
—that’s dolly—everything.”’ 

“What did Kitty do for you?” 

“Oh, she didn’t do anything but just let me ery and say 
all that I thought—she couldn’t, you know; but I told her 
I thought I must be a very careless little girl, and she 
nodded her head and purred so loud, I think she must have 
thought so too. And I promised her I’d try so very hard 
to be better.” : | 

_“ What were you going to be better about? Hadn’t you 
been good ?”’ 
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“J broke mamma’s nice glass dish to-night. Papa will 
be angry with me when mamma tells him; he was last week 
when I broke a tea-cup.” 

“Then why don’t you tell him yourself before your 
mamma has a chance to?” | 

“ Oh, I shouldn’t dare to!” and the shaker was raised to 
disclose the wonder-stricken face that was tucked away 
in it. | 

“Why not dare to? Wouldn’t it be better to tell him all 
alone, and say how sorry you were, and how you would try 
not to do so again if he would only forgive you this one 
time more? ”’ 

“But he would say that was just what I said before, and 
oh! I did mean to try then just as much as now. Ever 
since last week, I’ve felt so afraid every time I took any 
dishes in my hand, for it seemed as if they would surely 
break.”’ | 

“Tf you feel so you'll be more likely to drop them. You 
must try and feel quiet and steady, like a little woman, and 
be sure you are not going to break anything, and then I 
think you'll succeed better. .Now let us walk back a little 
way, and perhaps we shall meet your papa, and you can 
tell him then before you go home. Don’t you think it 
would be better ?”’ 

‘Yes ma’am,” half whispered Mabel, but her shaker sunk 
lower and her heart beat. so fast that she didn’t notice a 
tall bright-eyed girl with rumpled hair and hat thrown 
back rushing toward them, rolling a hoop by her side. 

“You are out for arun, are you, Maggie?” said Miss 
Helen as the little girl stopped, out of breath, and caught 
her hoop. 

‘Yes, ma’am, I’ve driven my hoop from way down be- 
low the store, and kept it straight all the way!” 

“That was a long run! I don’t wonder yov’re tired.” 

“Oh I’m not tired a bit! Icould go right back again! 
Here’s this queer little girl that won’t tell me what her 
name 1s,” said she suddenly, spying Mabel’s demure figure 
half-hidden behind her teacher. 

‘Say, won’t you tell me now what your name is, sis?” 
and she put her round, rosy face down to Mabel with a 
laugh, : 

‘ This is little Mabel Rand, whose father keeps the store,” 
said Miss Helen, coming to the rescue. ‘‘ She hasn’t lived 
here but a short time, and doesn’t know any of the little 
girls. She is very shy, so you must not frighten her, but 
help her to like her new home.”’ 

“Oh, ho! That’s who she is! Well, I’ve been trying to 
make friends with her every time she’s been by our house, 
but she didn’t take it that way. I didn’t mean to scare you, 
little girl—say, look up—yov’re not afraid of me, are you?” 
and she laughed gayly as Mabel’s half-frightened, wholly 
perplexed face turned slowly toward her. 

But Maggie caught a smiling shake of the head from 
Miss Helen, and having a kind heart, though not thinking 
how rude she was, she added more gently as they reached 
the brown gate to her father’s yard: 

‘* Yow’re a real nice little girl though, and I like you first- 
rate, so just come in a minute and see my beautiful doves and 
funny little rabbits that sister gave me. You'll like them, 
I know you will.” Awe 

Miss Helen bade them a cheerful “ good night,’ and left 
Mabel, who looked wistfully after her, to see Maggie’s pets. 

‘What makes you so afraid of me, little girl?’ asked 


Maggie, as they sat on the well-stone watching the doves 


re bping quickly about, picking up the corn they had thrown 
em. } 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mabel slowly, her eyes following 
one of the doves who was more bold than the rest, and her 
face growing bright as he came close up to her feet for a 
stray kernel of corn—tipping his pretty head.on one side 
and then the other at every doubtful step, to see if the little 
ladies had any objections to his tucking it under his coat. 
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‘I don’t think I shall be so any more, if you don’t laugh 
at me and call out to me so loud when you see me.”’ 

“Don’t you like to have folks call to you? Ido. The 
girls call me Mag, and scream after me all over the school- 
yard. I'll play you are my little sister. I haven’t got any 
sister but a big grown up one who thinks I make a dreadful 
noise in the house, so I stay out doors most of the time, and 
I’m sure I’d ever so much rather—it’s a great deal bigger 
place to play in. There is one of the rabbits in the grass— 
see!” 

“Qh, you darling,” said Mabel, going softly towards him. 
“He looks like Kitty, only he is white, and has longer ears, 
and—-why! his eyes are pink! Inever saw such funny eyes! 
How he keeps wriggling bis nose! He isn’t any more afraid 
of me than my Kitty is,—— 

* What’s the matter ?” 3 

‘‘There’s papa,” said Mabel suddenly starting up, “I 
must go.” | 

‘Well, come and see me sometime, won’t you? We'll 
have a splendid time up in the barn.” | 

‘* Perhaps so,” and Mabel went out to the walk to join her 
papa, slipping her two fingers in his hand and trotting as 
fast as she could to keep up with his long strides. Oh, how 
fast they were getting over the ground! There was the 
house—they had almost reached the garden-gate, and she 
hadn't told him. He must be thinking of what he and that: 
man were talking of, for he hadn’t even looked at Mabel. 
Papa didn’t mean to slight his little girl, for he loved her 
dearly, only his mind was so full of business that he quite 
forgot the quiet figure at his side. Now he was opening 
the gate, and her heart gave a great leap, as almost start- 
ling herself, she quickly said: 

“Oh, papa, wait a minute!” 

Mr. Rand looked down on such a piteous face that he for- 
got business cares as Mabel, clasping both her hands round 
his, said, humbly: 

‘I broke another dish to-night— a very nice one, too— 

and I’m so sorry; won’t you please forgive me just this 
once again, and I’m so sure I shall] not break another.” 
_ For a moment papa looked stern, but he couldn’t see his 
little daughter pulling so beseechingly at his hand without 
pitying her, and so he put his hand on her head and said 
kindly: 

“Well, I suppose you didn’t mean to, child. But you 
must leave off being so careless sometime, or I don’t know 
what we shall do.”’ 

. Mamma stood in the door as they came up the path. 

‘“You’re late to-night, papa; have you had avery busy 
time?’ and she poured the steaming tea into the trim little 
brittania teapot, which always sat beside her at table. 

‘Pretty busy,” but what detained me was, cousin Kd- 
mund has come, and we were talking over that matter I told 
you about.” 

‘Has he come? Why didn’t he come here to supper?” 

‘“ He promised Aunt Jennie he’d go there, but he’s com- 
ing up this evening.” 

So Mabel ate her bread and milk as happy as could be, 
for she should not be afraid of the big girl, who lived inthe 
brown house, any more. And that man with the black 
whiskers was her dear funny Uncle Ed she had heard so 
much about. Besides, mamma was so glad he had come that 
she forgot about the dish, and as Mabel had told papa her- 
self, it was all right. So she told Allie about it, while she un- 
dressed her and put on her little white nightgown, and she 
added, with a mother’s responsibility, as she tucked her 
snugly in bed: 

‘So you see, dear Allie, how much better it was after all, 
as Miss Helen said, for me to tell papa myself, and you 
must always remember when you are naughty to come and 
tell me,” 

E. T. L. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Hinsdale, I1l.—A recent Sunday in this 
delightful village gave us an opportunity to 
visit the “ Country Home” for working girls 
and children sent out from the city in relays 
of ten, each week. We found a comfortable 
house in the.midst of beautiful grounds, and 
the pale faces that came out the week before 
grown a little rosier and fuller with the fresh 
air and good food and outdoor life. This 
country week has been a bright spot in the 
lives of the forty or fifty girls who have en- 
joyed it, but it has also been a blessing to the 
people who have worked so cordially and 
unitedly to make it possible; and it has begun 
a work which is to go on widening every 
year, bringing the whole country within a 
radius of a hundred miles of Chicago into its 
circle of beneficence. Even now invitations 
are pouring in upon the Chicago committee 
faster than they are able to accept them. 
Said one of the committee, speaking of this 
country-week work upon which she entered 
with some reluctance, ‘I am a better woman 
than I was two weeks ago and a happier 
woman, for I’ve gotten new faith in my kind. 
Men and women are better than I thought 
they were.” The unexpected response to the 
appeal in behalf of working girls is a fresh 
revelation of the tenderness of human hearts. 
The world is not all cold and hard and selfish, 
as some are prone to say, but the divine love 
is in us and with us, manifesting itself in 
manifold ways. 


Boston.—There is an increased attend- 
ance of both usual church-goers and of visit- 
ing strangers at the Sunday Union services in 
King’s Chapel. 

—A grand carnival of our New England min- 
isters and other prominent Unitarians will be 
held August 22, at Winter Harbor, Me.,, a‘lit- 
tle summer resort on the main land opposite 
Bar Harbor or Mt. Desert Island. David B. 
Flint, of Boston, will then dedicate the beau- 
tiful edifice he has there erected for the com- 
bined uses of Unitarian church, town library 
and reading room and amus ment hall. Mr. 
Flint will entertain as guests at the elegant 
summer hotel all the visiting ministers and 
their wives. 

—Miss Salome H. Snow, of Boston, has just 
opened, in memory of her late father, Na- 
thaniel Snow, in his birthplace, Farmington, 
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Me., a Unitarian church with public reading 
room. 

—At the Young Men’s Christian Union there 
is kept every summer a list of clergymen of 
various denominations who purpose remain- 
ing mostly in the city during the vacation 
months, and are willing to be called upon by 
stranger families who may need in their homes 
a funeral service. For a minor Christian 
mission this expedient is a great satisfaction 
to absent clergymen, and saves anxiety in 
many families in a trying crisis. 


Chicago.—Rev: Judson Fisher, of Shef- 
field, Ill., called at headquarters on Saturday 
last, on his way to Hinsdale, where he sup- 


plied the pulpit on Sunday in the absence of 


Mr. Gannett. His visit was much enjoyed by 
the Hinsdale people. 

—Rev G. W. Buckley, of Monroe, Wis., with 
his family, greeted us on Monday, returning 
to his post of duty heavy laden with new 
books, and intent upon systematic work for the 
coming year. He has been rusticating among 
old friends in Michigan. ae, 
—-Miss C. J. Bartlett, minister of All Souls 
Church, Sioux Falls, Dak., is spending a fort- 
night in Chicago, the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Hf. Badger, 371 8S. Paulina St. She 
will prea¢h in All Souls Church, corner Oak- 
wood Boulevard and Langley Avenue, next 
Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. The pulpit 
of this church was filled on Sunday last by 
Miss Rebecca Rice, of the North Side, who 
gave an interesting and profitable talk on 
leisure and its uses. Miss Rice seemed per- 
fectly at home with her audience, and her 
directness and earnestness went home to their 
hearts. 


Decorah, Iowa.—Mrs. Jane Amy Mc: 
Kinney, of Decorah, one of our Iowa pioneer 
Unitarians, having no church of her own in 
the place, and longing for a more congenial 
and helpful kind of living, has been using 
her vacation leisure in calling together ten 
women to study “Our Heredity from God.” 
The thought of the book has brouglt a new 
revelation of the infinite presence and has 
brightened the minds of the readers. The 
Lord’s work is done in many ways, and this of 
inducing people to think about the facts of 
life and the world, of opening their eyes to 
the nearness of the infinite, is a noble way to 
uplift and dignify the lives of our fellows. 
This little Decorah candle has already sent a 
beam across the Rocky mountains, and a copy 
of “ Our Heredity ” goes by the latest mail to 
a thoughtful woman in California. 


Hobart, Ind.— The Western Secretary 
preached on Sunday evening at Hobart. This 
service concluded a series of twenty-four fort- 
nightly supplies by Chicago ministers and 
laymen in the past twelve months. A similar 
arrangement is to be made for the ensuing 
year. The society reports itself in good con- 
dition, its obligations for the year promptly 
met and the Sunday-school “never more 
prosperous.” ‘The country for miles around 
contributes to the congregation, which is 
largely composed of, yotng people. 


Women Ministers.—Bishop Fallows,who 
declares in favor of women for the ministry, 
says: ‘On the resurrection morn the com- 
mission was given first to woman to preach 
the good news to man. The Corinthian women 
were not to be compared for a moment with 
the refined, cultured woman of to-day. The 
injunction of the former did not apply to the 
latter. Christ’s commissions were 
given to women and men alike. Men have 
too long misconceived the true position of 
women.” 
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Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint Known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to al] 
the functions of the body. 


“TI could not sleep; had no appetite. | 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R.A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized hy 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process Of securing the active medicina} 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 


‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood. sharpens my apretite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘¢Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all — 
affections of the Kidneys. 


AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 


Recommended by professional and business men. 

Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE. CHRISTIANITY 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 


320 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price $1.50 


No fairer statement has been made of th 


grounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Hw 
manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the orl 
gin of Christianity. 
are of the most radical Unitarian kind; but the tempe! 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, 
and so fair to all opponents, that it must impress thosé 
who are compelle 
nent conclusions asa medel of polite and generous 
controversial writing.”’— Brooklyn Union. 


* * Its theology and christolog) 


to ‘disagree with its most prom 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. ~ 


OHARLES H. KERR & 00., Publishers 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, August 26, services 
at 11 4. M. Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett, of Sioux 
Falls, Dak., will speak. 


Unity CHurcH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, August 26, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


The tortures of dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache, the sufferings of scrofula, the agonizing 
itch and pain of salt rheum, the disagreeable 
symptoms of catarrh, are removed by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


AN UNUSUAL CLUB OFFER, 


The demand for thorough discussions of both sides 
of the living questions of the day has induced us to 
procure for subscribers to UNITY a combination rate 
with the Forum, the ablest American review, by which 
they may secure Unity pratically free. The price of 
Unity is $1.50 a year, and of the Forum $5. For a 
limited time we will receive subscriptions to both for 
¢>ayear. The Forum is the New York monthly re- 
view in which the most distinguished writers on both 
sides of every question discuss living issues. Its con- 
tributors lead and mould public opinion; and during 
a year, every subject. political, social, economic, liter- 
ary and religious, that comes up is treated by the 
highest authorities. This offer is made only for a few 
months. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever.’ . 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by meng Dixon & Son, 3038 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, § cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
& wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal! and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 

rs. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 
For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
/OMAN’S TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Snffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 


&premium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 


one year for $2.10. 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


~ the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
i anning, Theodore Parker, Emerson. and the Eng- 
od ee So each a hap, Miss: on tract is de- 
ving asketch of the man and great pass 
Belec trou his mr ' ese 
Fach tract 14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. | 
No. 18 Channing, 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 20 Emerson. 


No. 21 Martineau. 
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(0 REAL FREE PSN 
VALUE $ aris | 


Our new stamping outfit is free to every 
reader of this publication; it contains ¢ # 7 

100 perforated stamping patterns and 
includes a great variety of all sizes that 
are wanted. This outfit isa real work 


— 


been offered heretofore, on which Ay 
anything like so inuch artistic abili- ANY 
ty was broughtto bear. With each 
outfit is A BOX of BEST STAMPING POW- 
DER, PAD, AND BOOK of INSTRUC- 
TIONS, giving full directions for stamp- 
ing, tells howto make the powder and 
stamping paint, contains instructions 
for Lustre, Kensington and 
Hand painting, tells colors to use 
In painting—red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; also 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
the equal of the above would cost RQ. Although it is free 
yet this isthe Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits an 
on every hand is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for #1 each and upwards. By having ZOO,O00O60 of these 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost ; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that itis the very best, most 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best general agricultural, housekeeping and family journal in 
America; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as wellas use- 
ful; its contributors embrace the widest rangeof brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; also, for those 
of all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 
large pages, 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shine is known favorably as the best peny monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors ; 
itis now quoted allover the world as standing at the head. Both 

ers are splendidly illustrated by the bestartists. We will take 

000 trial year subscribers at a price which gives us buta 
moderate portion of the cost. 

Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
FREE Y of the papers will receive free by mail our new 
100 pattern Stamping Outfit.. Trial year sub- 

scriptions will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: 1 subscription and I outfit, BS cents; B subscrip- 
tions and @ outfits, if sent at one time, 55 cents; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, ®2. For $) send a dollar bill, 
but for less,send I-ecent postage stamps. Better at once get 
three friends to join you,at 25 cents each; you cando it in a few 
minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. While trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than cost, it proves the rule thata 
very large proportion of all who read either paper, for a year, want 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 centsa 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us, 


The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
FREE Y this the HRegal Queen of Stamping 
Outfits—the best éver known—is entirely free. 
It is the greatest and best offer ever made to the 
ublic. Large sizes of patterns—every size that can be desired 
s included; all other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we give a list of a few of 
the patterns; space is too valuable to admit of naming all: 1 Pop- 
pies for Scarf. 7 1-2inch; 2 Tidy design, 7 1-2 inch; 3 Splendid 
rinsel design, 8 inch; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch; 5 Pond Lilies: 6 Pan- 
sies: 7 Moss Rose Buds; 8 Tube Roses: 9Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves; Il 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 16Qwl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 20 Calla 
Lily; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories ; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 Rabbit ; 
25 Bunch Forget-me-nots; 26 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 29 
Clown's Head: 30 Cat's Head. @@ other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded inthis Regal Queen of stamping outfits—in all LOO 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charming man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outtit is 
indispensable to every woman who cares to make home beautiful, 
‘This outfit contains patterns for each and every branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc.,andthe Book of Instructions 
makes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for HOME 
and LADIES than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it. The beauti- 
ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RAGE 
wherever seen; when ever one or tworeach a locality their fame 
spreads, and many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Man 
who have paid from S11 to #2 for outfits and were satisfied until 
they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside for- 
ever the others. Those who subscribe will -find the papers well 
worth several times the triflingcost of a trial year subscription, 
and the majority will make up to us the loss, that this year we incur, 
through such a low price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fully satisfied. Address, 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., Box 324 PORTLAND, MAIN, 


science and Immortality: 


A “Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of 
the most prominent scientific men in this countrv con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, attracting wide atten- 
tion, and is now republished in more permanent form, 
with additional contributions from Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, Prof. 
Ira Remsen, and Prof. Edward C. Pickering Square 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. | 


Social Equilibrium 
And other Problems, Ethical and Religious. 


By Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR. These Essays relate 
to the many new questions of social and religious or 
ganization which have been forced upon the modern 
mind by scientific discovery and economical progress. 
They do not attempt to offer a panacea for the many 
evils of social life, but simply to describe and discuss 
some of the causes of social unrest and religious dis- 
integration. They are hopeful. positive, and con- 
structive. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Published by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


———— SE ee 


ANTED—Agents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago 


et al 


STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 


The year of the presidential election is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive books 


on these subjects will find a responsive de- 


mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. | 


The Philosophy of Price, and its Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years’ experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
0 cents. 

The American Protectionist’s Manual, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 


Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George’s premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact. A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 

To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them*for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each ijn cloth binding of 
‘The Philosophy of Price,” “The American 
Protectionist’s Manual,” and “ Progress from 
Poverty” by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 


Cuarves H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
Advertising has always proven 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 


LORD & THOMAS, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


46 to 40 Randolph Street, CHICACO.’ 
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UNITY. 


August 25, 1889 


<ULL WEIGH? 
__ PURE 


Its superior excellence preven in millions of 
homes for more than aj quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


THE , 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In cofinection with 


New York, Lake HR k & Western R. RB. 


—-FOR-— 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New Fork. Albany, 
» Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


——wITH——_ 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, — L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
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How Many Babies 
grow up weak and puny whjn by using 


RIDCE’:} FOOD 


health and vigor would follow! Woolrich & Co. on 
label. 


FLY KILLER. 


Dutcher’s is the only rw «ble, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick worn. Commence early, kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. : 


horthand Free. 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 


by Pecr’s Par. Improvep 
Cus:uongp Ear Drums, 
Whispers heard distinctly. 
Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, o Xe Name this paper. 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
the ow of Modern Thought. By James 

H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
Lor Ze stamp. Address, ‘THE New IDEAL, Spencer, Mass. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


‘“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’°—Boston 
Herald. | 


“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

‘‘Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..—TempLetonin Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portland Transcript. 

‘‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story wh:ch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.”’ 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE OLD FARM HOME. 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs, Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.—Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will em to the heart of man 
& man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New Bpgland look back to the old farm 
a through.ag: st.of tender tears.—The Universal- 


Cloth, blue and yold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted pepe: Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
' World of Man, 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. 

“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they er the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 

175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 
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for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcoRD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send Tue Farm- 
ERS’ REcoRD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address | 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE 


A weekly newspawer published in the interest of 
Reform, a friend to the working classes, and the in- 


Ten Lessons in Shorthand | dependent organ of all Farmers’ Societies. Sample 


copies free 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 230 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Tl. 
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TO LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘Conces 


Coffees, 
ing Powder and PREMIUMS. 


For particulars sddress 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co., 
31&33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 


' 
GOMPANY 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS: 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and easy system by which any person, ojq 
or young, Can train bimself to memorize anything he 
may choose— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
‘THE BUSINESS MAN, ‘tems of Business. 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. | 

The author, an old man,claims to have a memory 


more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
yk reat nl as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
nterior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand, 
By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.—Ad. 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us in getting control at wil! 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 


may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
aod simple.—Chicago Times. 


Price, $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, Il. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. 
A new volume of sermons by 
JAMES H,. WEST. 
The subjects of the sermons are: 


The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Moral 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 


—Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true as we find in the published sermon-leetures 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by the 
pubtishing house of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
with the title **The Complete Life.” Every word the 
author indites is golden, and should be read by young 
and old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our way 
there.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 60 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


UNITY MISSION, 


—— 


“1 <a)moa hly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis- 
is the amount you can get for a small | g@minate \clear ideas of a religion that is rational and 
sum if you know just where to send 


a rationalism that is religious, and to illustrate the 
liberal faith, worship and life Ocents a year, ten 
copies to one address $2.50 a year. Two numbers are 
already out, NATURAL RELIGION, by J. Vila Blake, 
and THE RELIGION OF JESUS, by H. M. Simmons. 
Single copies of each can be had at5 cents; 10 copies to 
one address 25 cents. CHARLES H.,KERR & CO., 
| Publishers, Chicago. 
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AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL. 


200 pages, allaboutthe TaniFF. 18,000sold. Sample 
of popes edition by mail for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
ARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
One Hundred Ori al and 
Entertaining Stories by the 


Best American Authors to 
whoever sends ns a list of three story readers and 


ten cents. Address Potter & Potter, $0 and % 
Federal St., Boston. i 


